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Universal Reason, are commended and appropriated. In modern philos- 
ophy Kant's emphasis upon the activity of the mind in the construction 
of scientific experience is commended, but his restriction of genuine 
knowledge to the categories of mechanical science is opposed as another 
form of the old error of philosophy. The characteristic teachings of 
subsequent German idealism are expounded with keen and sympathetic 
insight, and with a large excess of commendation over criticism. Even 
German idealism, however, has not fully carried out the task of meas- 
uring truth in terms of the implications of the inner life, and in so far 
falls under the condemnation visited upon all philosophy. 

Dr. Schmitt is contending for positions with which the present re- 
viewer, for instance, is in substantial accord; yet why attempt to set 
forth idealism at the expense of philosophy, rather than as its essential 
teaching? Is it that the intellectual atmosphere in Germany renders this 
a wise tactical move? In any case, the author displays thorough and 
competent scholarship, with sound and reliable judgment. He exhibits 
these in combination, however, with a German style that is remarkable 
for its looseness and complexity. 

E. L. Hinman. 
Univebsitt of Nebraska. 

Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life. W. R. Boyce Gibson. Second 

edition. London : Adam and Charles Black. 1907. Pp. viii + 182. 

This book serves English readers as a general introduction to the 
personality, writings, and philosophical system of Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena. The phrase " philosophy of life " gives rise to a 
possible misunderstanding; for it is intended to indicate, not the prac- 
tical application of Eucken's philosophy, but the central place in his 
system of the Geistesleoen, the spiritual life and its categories. 
The present edition differs from the first edition, published in 1906, in 
that it includes an appendix on " Activism," which provides for the 
emphasis given to the problem of " action " in Eucken's most recent 
publications, the " Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung " and the 
" Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart." 

Professor Eucken's writings, a chronological list of which appears at 
the end of the present book, embrace not only a central theory of knowl- 
edge, but an application of his method to the history of philosophy, the 
philosophy of history, and the philosophy of religion. The system as 
a whole is an idealism of the Fichtean type, based on the self-knowledge 
of the spiritual agent. The fundamental categories, " noological " rather 
than psychological or logical, are revealed only in so far as the moral 
person asserts his prerogatives. Freedom, oneness with and dependence 
on God, are known through being enacted. The essence of knowledge is 
religious inspiration. The proof of the supremacy of the spiritual life 
lies in its power to exert itself, to resist nature and encompass the 
flux of time. 

The critical issue here raised is, of course, an old story. This 
philosophy wages war on " intellectualism," and proposes to solve 
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problems by an appeal to life. Now practical problems may no doubt 
be removed by exhortation, but theoretical problems, in the very nature 
of the case, require an intellectual solution. If it be true that life is 
the key to their solution, this must be because life is essentially intel- 
ligible, not because it is alien to the intellect. Life can not play a part 
in theoretical philosophy until it assumes the form of a clear and 
logically workable conception. The failure to recognize this results, in 
the case of most activist philosophies, in confusion at the core. With- 
out a clear and articulate exposition of the meaning of action, such a 
philosophy is not even debatable. This Mr. Gibson partially admits 
when he says: "I am convinced that Eucken is profoundly right in 
justifying the intuitive certainties that spring from heroic action, not, 
of course, as scientific conclusions, but as conclusions of fundamental 
personal value and significance." Philosophy is the deliberate attempt to 
deal scientifically, that is, explicitly and descriptively, with just such 
practical convictions, and the mere appeal to them does no more than 
to designate a field for analysis. 

But even though the reader be unfavorably impressed with Eucken's 
philosophy, he can not fail to respond to his arousing moral zeal. We 
may agree that "it is spiritual heroism, and not an endless meditation, 
that solves the problems of life," and mean that morally speaking there 
is greater need of courage than of analysis. In its blend of rigorism 
with liberality, and of pietism with individualism and humanism, 
Eucken's message is timely and prophetic. 

Mr. Gibson writes well, and is eminently qualified for his task through 
being an enthusiastic but independent disciple. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DEB PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1908, 
Band XIV., Heft 4. Liber secundus economicorum AristoteliSj II. (pp. 
441-468) : R Bloch. - The first part of this book is the work of a peri- 
patetic, three to one hundred years B.C.; and the second, the work of a 
stoic, two to five hundred years a.d. Pascals letztes Problem, II. (pp. 
469-491) : F. Kuntze. - Turning from physics to the religious problem 
of man's fall and restoration, Pascal elaborated a philosophy of history, 
and correlated thereto the growth of the individual soul. Zur Vor- 
geschichte zweier Lockescher Begrijfe, II. (pp. 492-517) : C. Baeumker. - 
The second concept, that of secondary as distinguished from primary 
qualities, approaches the Aristotelian-scholastic conception in assert- 
ing the objectivity of the secondary, in opposition to the theories of 
Democritus, Hobbes, and Boyle. But Locke departs from the scholastic 
view in his mechanical, quantitative interpretation of these qualities. 
The terms date back to the fourteenth century. Uber das Problem der 
Freiheit auf Orund von Kawts Kategorienlehre (pp. 518-534) : J. Still- 



